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In tracing the events it was found that these salts had been the 
property of a former employee's wife whose sudden death occurred at 
Mrs. H's ranch home several years before. She died in convulsions, but 
her death was attributed at the time to uremic poisoning in pregnancy. 
The salts had been put away with the other medicines and never used 
until Mrs. H. happened to run across them when her own package was 
empty. She firmly believed that foul play had been committed by the 
employee but he had not been heard from since he left, so the matter 
was not investigated. No doubt the prompt and efficient medical 
treatment Mrs. H. received saved her life. 

THE THREE PHASES OF LIFE 1 

By CLEMENT A. PENROSE, M.D. 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Under normal conditions life can be divided into three phases. 

First. The phase of the body, in which the youth in his growing 
physique feels and meets more or less incompletely the demands of his 
physical being, athletic games, dancing, a military life, the instincts 
of sex, etc. 

Second. The phase of the mind, when such enterprises are no 
longer satisfactory. A higher mental being has been created, often 
somewhat at the expense of the body, which is now unable to bear any 
great physical strain. The individual turns to more intellectual 
pursuits, which may carry him into active business or the realms of 
science, literature, philosophy, etc. In these vocations the same 
desire to excel or take a superior place in the world is manifest, even in 
an increasing degree. That is essentially the ambitious period of 
life, tempered, however, by experience, foresight and a more mature 
judgment. 

Third. The phase of the spirit, the meaning of which term I shall 
not here attempt to define, but rather let my illustration explain. 
In this phase the bodily desires and satisfactions are practically nil, 
the mind, having attained the fruits of its efforts, find them less sweet 
than was anticipated. Not functioning with the same degree of ex- 
cellence, as in the previous years, it is constrained to seek a less active 
sphere, where there is more time to consider the welfare of others. 

The men or women, who have attained this ultimate perfection of 
life, a ripe old age, normally turn from the ambitions of the world to 

1 Portion of an address delivered to the graduating class of the Robert Garrett 
Hospital for Children, Baltimore. 
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the serious contemplation of life's end and their own preparedness for 
this end. They are inclined to take up acts of philanthropy and mercy, 
and to enjoy more than ever the companionship of their grandchildren. 

The biographies of men and women who have accomplished great 
things illustrate this point most accurately, as well as our own personal 
experiences with such lives. Material acts of philanthropy from great 
business successes like Andrew Carnegie, John D. Rockefeller, Henry 
Phipps, etc., who have endowed universities, hospitals, laboratories, 
libraries, etc., or made great art collections, are not, as many would 
infer, the acts of conscience-stricken individuals, but are the actual 
necessities of lives that have been so productive in other ways. They 
must develop the spiritual side of their existence as a proper culimi- 
nation of such great mental activity in the past. In the case of great 
teachers, philosophers, scientists, etc., the material evidences of such a 
trend may be lacking. We will, however, find in their writings, their 
teachings or addresses, evidences of this spiritual evolution, which in 
some instances becomes almost fanatical in its manifestation. 

Sir Isaac Newton, who lived to be eighty-five years of age, drew the 
conclusion from his successful investigations of Nature of the existence 
of a supreme being. Alexander Von Humboldt in the latter days of 
his life became very charitable. Louis Agassiz, the famous Swiss scien- 
tist, gave evidences of this spiritual growth in his declining years, when 
he remarked to a friend "that a species is a thought of the Creator." 
Sir Oliver Lodge in a public lecture recently professed his faith. Our 
own Osier wrote a few years ago his Science and Immortality. 

These are but a few of the many illustrations which I could bring to 
demonstrate this point. The reason for this spiritual development, as 
age advances in these great lives, I shall not attempt to explain here, 
even if I could. The fact remains that it is a climax to a most complete 
and successful life. 

The point that I wish to emphasize, however, is that we should 
apply this conception of life to ourselves, and see to it that we develop 
our bodies, minds and spirits at the proper time and in a consistent 
manner. There are no very definite lines of demarcation between 
these phases of life, less so perhaps with men than women, where the 
menstrual function, motherhood, etc., fix fairly definitely certain 
periods. The probability, however, is that wide degrees of difference 
are quite normal with various types and races of people. In the same 
person, owing to a number of circumstances, both internal and external, 
there is probably also a wide range. Great variations in the number 
of years allotted to these different phases, relative to each other, are 
quite possible without any serious effect. If certain limits of time, 
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however, are exceeded by one to the detriment of the other, abnormal 
conditions must result, which are bound to produce bad effects on the 
health, happiness and success of the individual concerned. 

To illustrate my meaning, it is well known that it is detrimental 
to a young person's future life to sacrifice the time necessary for proper 
mental development too much to athletics, dancing and other bodily 
pleasures, which should occupy a secondary place, and not interfere 
unduly with the vocation which has been undertaken. On the other 
hand, plunging into a mental development without a well-equipped body 
is a greater mistake. Wires can never be well adjusted without suit- 
able poles placed to support them. Firm buildings cannot be erected 
without adequate foundations. 

If the second phase of life, namely, the time devoted chiefly to 
mental growth, is protracted too far, the consequences may also be 
serious. A man who attempts to increase or continue his mental work 
at a time when his mind should be getting rid of its burdens, will get 
a dubious result. A mental or physical breakdown will take place, or 
he becomes a business or professional failure. Should such a man live 
long enough (not usually the case) to reach an old age, there will be 
little spiritual development. The hard struggle, the reaction against 
sustained effort, the humiliation of failure, will produce a crabbed old 
age. He becomes miserly with his worldly goods, suspicious of his 
fellow men, harsh in his judgments, a gossip, obscene often in his point 
of view, and with little thought of the sufferings of others. 

Young women going out into the wide world in the active duties of 
nursing should regard these obvious successes or failures as sign posts on 
the road of life. While you profit by the lessons they teach, at the same 
time, cultivate the greatest tolerance for the lives of people in general. 
Who (in a developmental state themselves), can predict with certainty 
the ultimate success or failure of someone else! The frivolous young 
mother of the child you are called in to attend, with whose love of 
pleasure you may not wholly sympathize, may nevertheless have within 
her being the possibility of great character development. Help her 
in the care of her infant to the best of your ability and reserve your 
criticism. Remember always that the influence of a good woman is 
far reaching, and the good nurse, who is a good woman, has a double 
advantage. Be tactful with the older relatives of your patients, who 
may often be very tiresome to you. They are apt to seek reasons for 
your conduct in a case and possibly argue and debate your procedures 
and methods. Accept this in good faith as part of the great game, 
cheerfully and reasonably. Should you occasionally run across one of 
those old failures, in whom there is no spiritual trend, meet them with 
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serenity and kindness, even though they may try maliciously to make 
you as unhappy and as ill-at-ease as possible. You can win over even 
one of these, in the eleventh hour. Work with enthusiasm and make the 
work of each day sufficient in itself. In this fact lies probably the great- 
est happiness. 

If you are so fortunate as to meet in your professional vocation one 
of those rare old men or women, who have reached the very fullness 
of life, a ripe old age, and who have normally developed their spiritual 
natures, have no fear of your relations'with them. Medical work would 
be spared much that is irritating and disillusioning, if all we meet were 
as these. They will entertain and interest you and help you in many 
ways, although you cannot understand them, for who can comprehend 
"a peace which passeth all understanding?" 

In conclusion, I would advise the promising young graduates to 
apply the foregoing to their own careers. While you are young, de- 
velop your bodies and preserve a good physical condition indefinitely, 
by taking plenty of outdoor exercise and various physical recreations 
and diversions. Develop your minds along normal channels and pre- 
pare for a time when you should stop all active duties. Put by some- 
thing for a rainy day. I can wish you all nothing greater than, that 
after a successful and happy life, you will reach an age free from tears, 
where the approaching end of life is contemplated as its fitting climax, 
and not as an eternal tragedy. 

THE HISTORY OF THE FIRST YEAR OF A COTTAGE 

HOSPITAL 

Bt ISALINE A. DAVIS, R.N. 
Springfield, Vermont 

In the early winter of 1913 a hospital association was formed in the 
village of Springfield, Vermont, a town of 5000 inhabitants who are 
mostly native New England people and some wealthy citizens. The 
village itself possesses several mills and factories and is surrounded by a 
farming community comprising several towns. 

The association purchased a large two-story house with an ell, 
on an elevated site. Two stories and the attic were refitted as well as 
possible for hospital purposes, with an outlay of approximately $6000. 
All of the rooms were done over, the wood-work painted, and the walls 
tinted cream white. The kitchen was in the ell; the room reserved for 
operating was one with a north-west exposure on the second floor. 
Steam heat and electric lights were installed throughout the building, 



